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tain truths of fundamental importance which ought to be widely appreci- 
ated, especially in the United States. 

In the first place, if you will compare the territorial acquisitions of the 
Germans in 1916, with the Pan-German "plan of 1911," as outlined in the 
Pan-German literature of that date, you will find that approximately nine- 
tenths of the plan had then been carried out. Even if Germany were to 
resign those limited conquests in the east and west which formed part of 
the original plan, she would, if she were allowed to retain possession of 
Austria-Hungary, the conquered Balkan territory, and Turkey, have 
achieved the whole of that scheme of aggrandizement expressed in the 
words "Hamburg to the Persian Gulf," which is the very heart of Ger- 
man policy. She could then well afford to postpone further aggressions to 
a later time. With rich resources to draw upon, with an army indefinitely 
increased, and with only impoverished enemies to confront, she could 
safely count upon a successful renewal of the effort for world conquest 
within no long period. It follows that when the leaders of Germany have 
assured the German people that victory is in sight, they have not been 
talking wholly for political effect. They have believed what they said; 
and so long as there is any prospect of a peace based upon the fallacious 
theory of a "drawn game," they are right in believing it. 

In the second place, Austria-Hungary is the crux of the whole problem, 
and in this connection it is of the highest importance to know that the per- 
centage of real Germans in this composite nation is, even according to 
German statistics, relatively very small, and that in the interests of Ger- 
man policy this percentage has been enormously exaggerated. The pre- 
ponderance of Slavs and Czechs within the dual empire is very great. Bo- 
hemia is as much oppressed and as desirous of autonomy as Poland has 
ever been. Even in Hungary it is the Magyar landlords and not the 
Magyar people who support the Germanized government. Thus, as M. 
Cheradame forcibly argues, the only just solution of the Austro-Hungarian 
problem and the only effectual means of curbing Germany would be the 
creation after the war of "a United States" in what is now Austria- 
Hungary. Furthermore, to speak of taking measures to counteract the 
close commercial union of Austria-Hungary with Germany after the 
conclusion of peace, is to concede by implication fully one-half of the 
unjust German scheme of domination over non-German peoples, and this 
is 'a concession well adapted to drive the non-German races of this ex- 
ploited nation to despair. 

What seems clearest is that the United States, in fighting against 
Teuton militarism and Teuton barbarity, must realize that she is also 
fighting against Pan-Germanism. The Mittel-Europa scheme was not the 
dream of visionaries; it was from the German point of view a sound and 
consistent policy; and it very nearly succeeded. Since German national- 
ism means Pan-Germanism, and since the races of middle Europe are as 
distinct and as much entitled to government based upon the consent of 
the governed as any peoples in the world, this scheme must be smashed, 
and the bait of "peace without annexations" should be spurned. 



The English-Speaking Peoples. By George Louis Beer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 
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It is comparatively easy to think about extremes, difficult to analyze 
intermediate stages; easy to see that a world-state is a highly desirable 
and logical outcome of social evolution, hard to foresee by what means or 
in what time such a consummation may be brought about. And yet if 
there is such a thing as progress, and if evolution is really its method, 
true wisdom must consist not so much in the power of conceiving ideals 
as in the ability to discern what the next stage of evolution in human af- 
fairs is likely to be. A persistent failure to perceive that men have 
tended, on the whole, to gather into political and social units of increasing 
size, and that the present organization of the world into somewhat ar- 
bitrary national groups is therefore neither wholly logical nor absolutely 
final, might justify the charge of narrow provincialism in thought. But 
to presage the means and the moment of the first stage in the transfor- 
mation from nationalism to internationalism requires not only intellectual 
emancipation but statesmanship. Without necessarily giving full credence 
to ideas that are indeed but tentatively advanced, one may affirm that 
The English-Speaking Peoples by George Louis Beer is a statesmanlike 
book. In its grasp of the ends to be wished for, in its perception of 
present realities, and in the caution of its conclusions, Mr. Beer's book 
differs essentially and completely both from those forecasts of the future 
which are more or less frankly uptopian and from the desperately op- 
portunistic proposals which the present world-crisis has called forth from 
certain would-be practical idealists. Although his style is of the plainest 
(in both senses of the word), the author possesses an unusual power of 
extracting fundamental truths from a great mass of conflicting facts. 

"When one surveys the entire course of historical evolution, it be- 
comes clear that the only way in which law and justice have been estab- 
lished in the relations of man to man and of group to group has been by 
the integration of ever larger and larger political aggregates. When this 
process is voluntary it distinctly spells success." The real question then, 
as Mr. Beer sees it, is whether the time is growing ripe for a voluntary 
association of unprecedented size. 

Economic causes will, of course, affect the result, and these are fully 
and acutely discussed in the chapter upon "Economic Interdependence." 
In this chapter is fairly estimated both the integrating effect of economic 
interrelations and their opposite tendency when war, or the threat of it, 
compels recognition of the fact that a nation which is in theory purely 
self-regarding should also be economically self-sufficing. On this whole 
much-confused question of "neo-mercantilism" in international affairs the 
author is peculiarly clear. He reaches the conclusion that so far as 
economic conditions are concerned there will exist no formidable obstacles 
to a closer union of the English-speaking races after the war. 

Quite different in tone is Mr. Beer's plea for a closer union among 
the English-speaking peoples of the world from the once popular cry of 
Anglo-Saxon dominance. There is here no implication of racial superior- 
ity or of imperialism in the discredited sense of the word. But, when all 
due allowances have been made for differences of sentiment and situation, 
it remains a demonstrable fact that physically, economically, and spiritual- 
ly, the United States is in the closest contact with the countries composing 
the so-called British Empire. On the one hand, it is clear that no nation 
today can safely stand absolutely alone: that America has successfully 
maintained comparative isolation for so long is due in no small degree 
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to- British policy and to the British navy. On the other hand, "a general 
alliance with the whole [Entente] would apparently be inadvisable, as 
the United States wisely does not want to be drawn deeply into the welter 
of European politics. Nor would such an arrangement effectively safe- 
guard the two chief American policies, the Monroe Doctrine and Chinese 
integrity. For essentially the same reasons an alliance with France is 
out of the question. . . . The future security of France and also that of 
Italy and Belgium could be served as well by an alliance of the United 
States with the British Commonwealth." 

In so far as essential interests and ideals are concerned, the United 
States and Great Britain are at one. Both needs control of the sea ; both 
desire the peace of the world; both desire to escape the burdens of mili- 
tarism. Both are essentially democratic. In fact, the spirit and purpose 
of British "imperialism," as denned by Lord Milner in an address deliv- 
ered to a Canadian audience in 1908, is strikingly akin to that of Abraham 
Lincoln. On the whole the plain facts of the case when fully set forth are 
such as to arouse enthusiasm ; but it should not be forgotten that a limited 
alliance of America with the British Empire is advocated by Mr. Beer no 
more upon sentimental grounds than upon grounds of selfish interest. 
The chief object of such an alliance would be "to make the world safe for 
democracy." 

Apart from its particular thesis, the book will prove valuable for its 
broad and illuminating criticisms of such general ideas as that of nation- 
ality, and of such programmes or proposals as pan-Americanism and the 
League to Enforce Peace. 



The Art of Music. New York: The National Society of Music, 1917. 

It is not extravagant to apply the sadly abused term "monumental" 
to this imposing series of fourteen volumes dealing historically, critically, 
and analytically with the art of music. It is the most ambitious, compre- 
hensive, and elaborate production of its kind that has ever been brought 
to fulfilment. The purpose of the work, as' stated by the publishers, 
is, first, to provide a standard American reference-work on music, cor- 
responding to the standard works of England, France and Germany, 
but international both in scope and in point of view, and therefore 
free from national bias; second, to supply the student of music with a 
convenient library of supplementary reading, dealing with the various 
branches of musical study from the standpoint of modern scientific crit- 
icism ; third, to give the music lover or amateur a course in musical appre- 
ciation, in clear and simple language — to provide the historical background 
which he requires for intelligent judgment, and the analysis and examples 
which will teach him to listen and advise him what to listen for. 

While encyclopedic in scope, only two of the volumes are alphabet- 
ically arranged; the ten other text volumes constitute a continuous nar- 
rative, or at least a series of narratives, calculated to interest the average 
reader intent upon pleasure or diversion. So far as modernity of 
reference is concerned, the two alphabetical volumes constitute, at any 
rate for the present, the most satisfactory musical dictionary available 
(superseding even the eighth edition of Riemann's Musiklexikon, of which 
only a few copies have safely reached this country). At the same time, 



